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This study tested the relationships among attitudes to\^aixl a course 3 
instructor credibility, attraction, homophily, immediate recall., and student- 
teacher-interact ion. Hie question of how much variance on immediate recall 
and student teacher interaction is attributable to course attitudes and 
instructor valence was the focus of the research. Student grade point average 
was uised as a control variable. The following propositions were tested: 
(1) Dimensions of course attitude, instructor credibility, attraction, and 
homopliily are significantly related to immediate recall. . (2) Dimensions of 
course attitude, instructpr credibility, attraction^, and homophily are signif- 
icantly related to student-teacher interaction, l^iuitiple regression analysis, 
and canonical correlation were used as statistical tests. Involvement, conpe- 
tence, toirophily, task attractioii, and GPA were positively related to recall; 
social attraction was negatively related. Out-of-class, information-seeking 
intersection between student and teacher vjas found to be positively related to 
involvement, character, extroversion ^ and social attraction, but negatively 
related to importance, corrpetence;, arid tomophily. 




Paper presented at the Speech Cormiunication Association Convention, 

New York, November, 1973 



Tim RELATIONSHIP OP COURSE ATTITLDES, INSTRUCTOR CREDIBILITY, 
AT™CTI0N, AI'© KOl'OPIiILY TO B5EDIATE P£CALL AND 
STUil'irr- INSTRUCTOR INTERACTION 



A complete^ though nonexistent ^ theoretical model of learning in the academic 
environment miglit well contain vxilts regarding motivation, ability/ anxiety, 
attitudes^ acliievement. Instructional methods^ task coirplexity^ conprehension, 
niemory, and numerous* other elenents related to this coirplex comunication process.^ 
Learning outcomes in this environment have eenerally been focused upon information 
acquisition and/or the change-^adoption of attitudes and behaviors • " The focus of 
this study was upon the attitudinal lunit and its relation to student learning, 
rbre specifically 3 the study investigated the relationship of attitudes toward the 
instructor (credibility^ attraction ^ homophily) and course (intensity^ irr$)ortance^ 
involvement) to information acquisition (immediate recall) and interaction behavior 
(frequency of interaction with Instructor). 



Review and Rationale 

In general^ institutionalised education is a conminication process restricted 
to a social context in which the instructor largely controls and is responsible 
for student learning. This characteristic is particularly relevant to typical 
speech communication instruction. Considerable research in speech conmunication 
has investigated the iirpact of variables targeting the source of comnunication.^ 
Source variables such as credibility, interpersonal attraction^ and homophily have 
been found to have impact on attitude forration^-change;, behavior change;, and 
interpersonal interaction. Recent research has found dimensions of credibility— 
particularly character ;> sociability, and conpetence---to be significantly related 
to learning outcomes of recognition and recall of acquired information.^ To the 
extent that interpersonal attraction reflects favoraole predispositions toward a 
source of communication on other dimensions 3 similar effects can be expected for 
this construct.^ Likewise ^ homophily which targets similarity betv\reen source and 
receiver should relate to information acquisition. To the extent that receiver 
and source are alike ^ they are mre likely to share conmon linguistic structure 
and semantic content for verbal and nonverbal symbols or codes used. Tnis corranon- 
ality of experience and personal cliaracteristics leads to more effective communi- 
cation.-^ AlsO;, if a person uses his perception of himself as a basis for evaluating 
another's credibility and attraction, his perception of homophily v/ith anpther 
should be closely related to perceptions of credibility and attraction. These 
variables involving the source of comnunication have been related to each other in 
a formulation vxhich seeks to explain the components of source valence and their 
relationship to communication outcomes 

If the classroom instructor is regai^ieci as a dominant source of communication 
for the student, then research in tliis area possesses irrportant implications for 
improving instructor effectiveness and., in turn, the educational-cormiunlcation 
process. Kov/ever^ little research has investigated these relationships. Mo 
research has applied this constrrict to student learning in the Institutionalized, 
educational environment. Neither has there been research which has atteinpted to 
investigate the generalizability of results of studies on individual source vari- 
ables to the instructional J teacher-student context.. 

In tliis environraenti, student-teacher interaction should also be positively 
related to learning. Since interaction and feedback generally increase accuracy^ 
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arxi potentially increase redundancy, we vjould expect greater student recall of 
acquired information to result. Positive predispositions toward sources — ^whether 
this is in terms of credibility ^ attraction ^ or hoirophily — are often related to 
frequency of interaction and information seeking.^ Also, attitudes toward the 
content or concepts about which 'the source communicates appears to be related to 
infomation seeking behavior^ vMch^ in turn, may" lead to interaction and learning. 
On the other hand, immediate recall:, as an index of cognitive learning, imy indicate 
vihat learning of inforr/ation has occurred. If Immediate learning has not occurred, 
then that impairs efficiency, long term learning, and releaming of information. ■ 
This, of course;, affects the nature of subsequent student-teacher interactions 
(i.e.^ repetition of material, more interaction with the "poorer*' student, etc*). 

Considerable research has investigated the relationship between attitudes 
toward concepts and various types of comprehension. ^ . Recent research on the public 
communication context has demonstrated that attitude intensity and salience are 
significant, independent predictors of perceptual accuracy and are related with ■ 
other variables to the prediction of recall."'-*^ To the extent that perceptual 
accuracy is prerequisite to accurate, recall of information, then attitudes toward 
concepts affect recall. However, enpirical investigation of the relationship of 
the multidimensional construct of attitude (direction^ intensity, salience) to 
recall by students in the actual academic setting is absent in cormiunication and 
educatioiial literature. 



Focus of the Study 

On the basis of the above rationale, this study tested the relationships 
among attitudes toward the course, instructor credibility, attraction ^ homophily, 
recall of information about the course, and student-instructor interaction. Ihe 
question of how much variance on immediate recall and student-teacher interaction 
is attributable to these attitudinal variables collectively v/as the focias of the 
research. The following propositions were tested: 

1. Dimensions of course attitude, instructor credibility, attraction, and 
homophily are significantly related to immediate recall. 

2. Dimensions of coiK»se attitude, instructor credibility, attraction, and 
homophily are significantly related to student-teacher interaction. 

The boundaries of this research were opened to include a non-attitudinal, 
control variable related to student learning. The Ss cumulative grade point 
averages (GPA) were included in the analysis to provide a basis for observing the 
inpDrtance of attitudinal variables in relation to other variables operative. 
GPA was thought to be a general indicator of student achievement, motivation, and 
ability. 



I^THOD . 



Procedure 

A sanple of 118 Ss was selected from sections of the basic cormiunication 
course at West Virginia University. In order to increase variability of source 
inductions, the students were from ten sections with ten diff^nt Instructors. 
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Ss were first tested with booklets containing Instruments on attitude toward the 
course, instructor credibility homophily, attraction^ and student-teacher 
interaction • These boolvlets v/ere labelled as course-instructor evaluations • Each 
instructor then read a short message on changes that were going on to be imde in 
the course for- the next semester. 'The posttest on recall was administered irrmed- 
iately after the message was read. 



Operationalizations 

Attitudes tov.'ard the course were operationalized as students' marking behavior 
on semantic differential-type' scales. Attitude intensity and direction was mea- 
sured on evaluative semantic differential scales Ihese were right-wrong^ 
good-bad^ harmful-beneficial , fair-unfair. Attitude salience was measured on 
dimensions of importance and involvem»ent with scales developed by Weidman.-*-^ 
For importance^, the scales were significant-insignificant > major-minorj recognized- 
unrecognized, relevant-irrelevant; for involvement, engaging-not engaging^ 
obligated to-not obligated to, identified with-hot identified withn reflection 
of myself-not a reflection of mc^self . Credibility of the instructor was measured • 
with recently developed teacher credibility scales"^^ tapping five dimensions: 

(1) Character— selfish-unselfish, kind-cruel, sympathetic-unsympathetic ^ nice-awful; . 

(2) Coirposure — ^poised-nervous, relaxed-tense, calm-anxious, composed-excitable; 

(3) Sociability—sociable-unsociable, cheerful-gloorr^, good natured-irritable, 
ftiendly-unfriendly i, (4) Conpetence — expert-inexpert, reliable-unreliable, 
intelligent-unintelligent, qualified-unqualified; (5) Extroversion— aggressive-meek, 
verbal-Kjuiet, bold-timid, tall<ative-silent. Students' perceptions of homophily 
were measured with the following semantic differential-type scales developed by 
McCroskey and Hamilton Like me-unlike me, similar to me-different from me, 
thinks like me-doesn*t think like me, shares my attitudes-doesn^t share my attitudes. 
Interpersonal attraction of the instructor was measured on Likert-type scales 
developed by McCroskey and FxsCain.-^^ Tnree dimensions of attraction (social^ 
physical, task) were tapped with the following scales! (1) Social attraction— 

I think he (she) could be a ft*iend of mine; .it would be difficult to meet and talk 
with him (her), v/e could never establish a personal friendship with each other; 
I would like to have a friendly chat with him (her). (2) Pliysical attraction— I 
thinlc he (she) is quite handsome (pretty)..; he (she) is very sexy lookingj I find 
him (her) very attractive physically; I don't like the way he (she) looks. 
/("3) Task attraction — Ke (she) is a typical goof-off when assigned a Job to do; J 
have confidence in his (her) ability to get the job done.; if I wanted to get things 
done I could probably depend on him (her)^ I couldn-t get anything accomplished 
with him (her). In order to measure student -t eacher interaction , Ss were asked to 
give numerical responses to the folloi^ng questions:-^' (1) Hov; many times have 
you personally Interacted with him (her) in class? (2) Ifow^many times have you 
personally interacted with him (her) outside of class? (3) Hov; many times have 
you actively asked for information from him (her) in class? (4) Kov/ many" times 
have ybu actively asked for information ftom him (her) outside of class? .Then 
recall test was a modification of the ''cloze^^ procedure developed by Taylor. 
The Ss were given the text of the m.essage with 5^ v;ords selectively omitted and 
were asked to fill in the blanks- Exact word replacements or stems were accepted 
as correct. Students were asked to list their overall CPA in spaces provided on 
the test booklets. 



Statistical Analysis 

Multinle regj?ession analysis with a step-wise maxirram r-square inprovement 
^^cedure^*-^ was used to test the relationship of predictors (attitude, credibility, 
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homophlly, attract ion^ GPA) to the criterion variable of Immediate recall. The 
criterion established for termination of the regression procedure vras^when an 
entering variable produced a nonsignificant regression model or v;hen extraction 
of an additional step v/ould account for less than one per cent of variance 
. accounted for on the criterion variable. Canonical correlation^^ was used to test 
the relationship of attitude ^ credibility, homophily> attraction, and GPA collec-^ 
tiyely to the four types of student -teacher, interactions collectively* The .05 • 
criterion was required for significance on all statistical analyses. Sum^ of each 
individual dimension of attitude (intensity, inportance^ involvement), credibility 
(character, composure, sociability^ coirpetence, extroversion), homophily^ and 
attraction (social, task^ physical) were used in the statistical analyses. Separate 
measures of interaction (in-class interaction, out-of-class interaction, in-class 
information-seeking, out-of-class information-seeking) were entered into the 
appropriate analysis. 



RESULTS 



On the criterion variable of immediate recall, a significant effect was 
observed (P=2.95; 5> 112 d.f. ) for the five-variable regression model. A maximum 
of 12 per cent of the variance in immediate recall was accounted for by involvement, 
conpetence, homophily, social attraction, and task attraction. Social attraction 
and homophily were negatively related to recall . The regression formula was the 
following: Y=17.31' + Social Attraction (-0.91) + Task Attraction (0.57) + 
Involvement (0.32) + Competence (0.39) + Komophily (-0,25). In a subsequent 
regression analysis includinp the control variable of GPA a significant regression 
model (F-4.39; 5, 112 d«f.) was composed of involvement ^j^corapetence, social attraction 
task attraction and GPA. This mx)del accounted for 16 per cent, of the variance on 
immediate recall^ an Increase of 4 per cent. Social attraction alone was negatively 
related to recall; homophily failed to enter the model. The regression formula was 
the following: Y=3.70 + GPA (0.59) + Competence (0.4l) + Social Attraction 0-0*98) ■ 
+ Involvanent (0.27) + Task Attraction (0.5^). 

In regard to the variables concerned \>rith student-teacher interactions, 
significant results were also observed. The canonical correlation (r=*60) between' 
the attitudinal variables and the interaction variables was significant (x2=88.l6; \ 
52 d.f.). The cainphical variable related to attitudes was dominated by seven 
significant contributors — Character (r=. 33) , Sociability (r=. 28) , Conpetence (r=-. 35) . 
Extroversion (r=.31). Social Attraction (r=. 20), Physical Attraction (r=.23), and 
Task Attraction (r=-.20). The canonical variable related to interactions was sig- 
nificantly associated v/ith only one contributor— out-of-class ^ information-seeking 
interactions (r=.93) . In-class interactions (r=-.13) , in-class, infomation-seeking 
interactions (r=-,10), and out^-of-iclass Interactions (r=-.03) were not significant 
contributors. The attitudinal. variables noted xvere. significantly related to the 
interaction variables of which out-of-class information-seeking was dominant.; 



summ Ai© DISCUSSION 



The results of this study Indicated significant relationships betv;een immediate 
recall and attitudes tov/ard course and instructor. The students* attitudinal 
involvement, along ivith their perceptions of the instructor's conpetence^ homophily;, 
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social attraction; and task attraction accounted for 12 per cent of the variance 
in immediate recall. A meaningful auiount of variance in recall was attributable 
to these dimensions of course attitude and instructor valence alone: a 12 per cent 
variance in recall could mean a difference of one or two letter grades for the 
student. These results also tend to support the rationale and research propo- 
sition presented in this study • V!t\ile student ability, motivation, and achievement 
(as reflected by GPA) affect learning^ a teacher ^s success in securing tliis type 
of learning appears to be partially dependent on students^ perceptions of his 
coirpetence, homophily, social attraction-, and task attraction. Also, the extent 
to which students have attitudlnal involvement in the course apparently affects 
this type of learning. In this communication context, the teacher ml^t well 
enhance learning by giving attention to dimensions of students • perceptions of 
the course and of him as a coimiunicatlon source, ' 

Student-teacher interaction (predominantly out-of-class information-seeking) 
was significantly related to dimensions of Instructor valence. Students^ per- 
ceptions of their instructor's character, sociability, extroversion:, social 
attraction, and pl^ysical attraction were positively related to this, type of student- 
teacher interaction: instructor dimensions of competence and task attraction were 
negatively related. However, since only one type of interaction was signif leant ly 
associated vriLth the canonical , variable, then multiple regression analysis on that 
single criterion for interaction v/ould appear to liave been a more appropriate 
statistical procedure. Post hoc analysis revealed a significant, seven-variable 
regression model (F=6.55i 7i 110 d.f.) composed of involven^nt, importance, 
character, coirpetence, extroversion, homophily, and social attraction which . 
accounted for 29 per cent of the variance in out-of-class^ information-seeking ' 
interactions. Involvement, character, extroversion, and social , attract ion were 
positively related to the criterion;, importance;, conpetence, and homophily were 
negatively related. Conpetence accounted for the most variance (5 per cent) in 
this type of interaction. GPA, attitude intensity, and composure were not sig- 
nificantly related to student-teacher interaction of this type - in either analysis * 

^ The results of these two analyses are comparable. Character ^ extroversion, 
and social attraction v/ere positively related to this type of interaction. Ihe 
regression analysis indicates that variance in interaction attributable to soci- 
ability and physical attraction, (significant in the canonical correlation) vjas 
accounted for more efficiently by other variables, perliaps by social attraction. 
Conpetence was negatively related to out-of-class, infonnat ion-seeking interactions 
in both analyses. Apparently task attraction (significant in the canonical correl- 
ation) accounted for much of the same variance in this type of interaction as 
conpetence or soma other related variable. 

Apparently J positive perceptions of the instructor's charact.er, extroversion, 
and social attraction are closely related to a higher frequency of student-teacher 
interaction, particularly when the student is seeking information out of class. 
The student *s attitudlnal involvement in tiie course is also related to this inter- 
act ioi behavior. Hov/ever, the results suggest that student perceptions of 
increased conpetence and perhaps task attraction for the instructor are related 
to decreased student-teacher interactions of this nature. I'Jtiy attitudlnal Impor- 
tance and homophily are related to this decrease is unclear at this point. Again, 
the instructor, as a major source of communication for the student might possibly 
enhance this type of interaction by attending to the appropriate dimensions of 
students^ attitudes toward him. and the course.. However, the results of this study 
appear to place the instructor-comrtunicator in a dilemma. If he is perceived by 
•his students as sociable;, extroverted, and of high character, then they may seek 
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him out for information^ but not if he appears too competent or task oriented. 
However, positive perceptions of his competence and task attraction wiiich appear 
to be detrimental to Interact j.on nay relate to increases in some types of learning 
(i»e., immediate recall). Obviously^ this problem, will have to resolved by 
further research on other types of leamins and the value of specific types of 
interactions. 
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'Students^ reports on frequency of interaction was thouglit to be more valid 
than those of the instructor. The instructor would probably have difficulty 
recalling the numbers of interactions with a large number of students to account 
for; however, the student . would have less difficulty recalling or estimating the 
nuiribe' if tlTies he alone interacted. Further, students' responses \\rere more valid 
in dei.^>rminlr^ the types of interactions involved (i-e.j the teacher mi^ht nqt 
recognize that the student was intending to seek information in some out-of-class 
interactions).. 

-^^V/. L. Taylor, ^'Application of ^ Cloze' and Entropy Measures to the Study of 
Contextual Constraints in Saiiples .of Continuous Prose^^* doctoral dissertation. 
University of Illinois, 1954,. Split«lialf reliability for the test used was .92. 

^^Students* estixnates of their om GPA v/as necessajr^y to (1) guarantee anonymity 
for the pretest which v/as camouflaged as a course evalixation and (.2) prevent 
violation of tlte students'* rights to privacy of such information. Voluntary dis- 
closure of GPA under the shield of anonymity was thought to be a satisfactory 
est irate of this index of achievem,ent , ability, and motivation. 

J. .Kelly, et. al.. Research D eslsa in the Behavioral Scienc es-: ^lultiple 
Regression A pproach Xcai^boi^ale: Southern Iirinois" University Press ^ 1969) j A. J. 
Barr and J. H. Goodnight, A User^s Guide to the Statistical Analys is Sy stem 
(Raleigh^ N. C: Student Supply Stores of North" Carolina State University, 1971). 
'This regression procedure allows for a full range of variabiability in predictor 
(independent) variables. Also a number of predictors can be us^ collectively to 
determine how much vai^iance they account for on a criterion (dependent) variable. 
I'!&ximum=r-square procedure is siriillar to all possible regressions in which the 
best square procedure is similar to all possible regressions in which the best- 
regression models which account for the most variance are selected. 

J. Kelly :> et. al., pp. 244-248; Barr and Goodnight; briefly cai-ionical 
correlation allows for correlating tv;o data set-s or two groups of variables rather 
than single pairs of variables as in the Pearson product-moment. Conposite scores 
of the two sets are correlated • Nev; canonical variables' are created from correla-- 
tions of variables in groups one. and tw. Tnis statistical procedure allov/s for 
utilization of a number of indices of a certain behaviors (!.£•> interaction) in a 
single analysis. 
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